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rhe young people of today will be the statesmen and | 
leaders of tomorrow. How shall they be aaaaa | 
for the great task of reconstruction? What must be 
the spirit of education if anew world order is to be 
| ' 1 - | 
| achieved and maintained? 
| +9 | 
'H. G. Well “Mr. Britli 
| fi. G. Wells, the Author of r. Dritling 
| has written a new novel—the story of two young | 
. | 
people—in which he answers these questions. No | 
nore inspiring story could have been written fot | 
, 
in these days of change and hope. ] 
| | 


JOAN AND PETER 


els your interest. It is, in the words of The 
Dial, “a triumphant achievement... . a living 
story.” Its significant message is written for you and 


| A Novel of the New Spirit in Education 


Now at all Bookstores or by mail, $4.75 
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tively in the social process. To this end we 


must master the tools of civilization. 
This has indeed become a complex and 
seemingly hopeless task in our modern life 


The primitive man could master all of life. 


And even the Greek in the days of Pericles 


could have a thorough understanding of 
the brilliant civilization of his day. So 
rapid, however, has been the increase of 
knowledge through specialization and in 
creased means of communication that it has 
become impossible in one brief life time and 
eireumsecribed minds to master 


with our 


the spiritual resources of the race. Eduea- 
tion to-day is obliged to deal with certain 
types of interests and methods. In this way 
we hope to enable the individual to dis- 
While he 
must specialize in order to prepare for his 
that he ought to 


acquire some perspective of life as a whole. 


cover his tastes and capacities. 


voeation, it would seem 
Else he becomes a mere hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, a cog in our complex so- 
cial machinery. There are some types of 
interests that stand out in such an eduea 
tion. 

We must learn to appreciate the past of 
are to understand 


And here Greeko- 


our civilization if we 


and guide the present. 


Roman culture has a permanent claim 
upon us as our spiritual background. We 
should have some familiarity with the 


methods of science and its control over the 
processes of nature. And we must attain 
that 


and bodies which will enable us to yield a 


mastery and direction of our minds 
maximum of energy for the common serv- 
Hand and brain must be trained to- 
make us 


ice, 
gether in such a manner as to 
doers and not merely hearers of the word. 
Nor is there anything mean or sordid about 
this practical preparation for life provided 
that the process is animated with the mo- 
tive of common service and individual ex- 


cellence. And it is only by striving for 
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excellence that we can hope to contribute 
the maximum to the common fund of life. 

Seside the mastery of such knowledge as 
the 


organisms, we must attain an understand 


relates to eontro! of nature and our 


ing of the social life and its laws. Unless 


we are prepared to work with our fellows 


for the common good, our technical effi 


ciency may be a matter of mischief rather 
We 


give due place to those sciences which by 


than of advantage. must therefore 


preparing us for citizenship will enable us 
to play our part in our institutional life. 
Nor is this social education complete with- 
moral preparation for the 


out a proper 


common life and a true philosophic per- 


spective of our place in the universe. Our 
motives as groups may be as selfish and 


mischievous as our motives in our individ- 
Edueation 


fore, must involve more than intellectual or 


ual capacity often are. there- 


technical training. It must in its whole 


process be a training of character. It 


must ineuleate such habits of self-control, 
thoughtfulness, econscientiousness, depend 
ability, fairness, openmindedness, and kind- 
shall creat 


human voeation. 


ness as our 


prepare us for 
The yellow streak in hu- 
man beings fortunately is rarely a_bio- 


taint, whether in individuals or 


It is for the most part if not alto- 


logical 
races, 
gether a social taint, due to diseased social 
conditions, to false social habits and ideals. 
Hence it can be corrected by the right kind 
true 
training be a 


of social atmosphere and by social 


Nor 
mere matter of unreflective acceptance of 


training. must such 


categorical precepts. Such training ill fits 
the individual to meet the complexity of a 
changing social order. True moral train- 
ing must make the individual conscious of 
the meaning of the life in which he must 
play his part. It should enable him to 
examine not only his individual habits but 


his social habits in the light of a conscious 
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leal and should ever emphasize and fur- 


nish the opport 


nsignt The old training was too intel- 
tualistic. It is a mistake to suppose that 
t three R’s would necessarily produce 


good citizenship. We must have not mere 


stract intellectual training, but that 
t! ning < nte hi rence wil n shall enable 
s to understand and participate in the 
mmon life. To this end there must be a 
training of the emotions to loyalty and ap 
rr tion of what is best. the training of 
reason for the critical examination of what 
s best, and the training of a character 
h will t upon the insight into the 
st. No training w h neglects any as 
t nersol ty n b lequate to 
t our ¢commorl responsibilities Mere 
otional lovalty without critical insight 
renerates into prejudice and fanaticisn 
Mer riticism without the deeper loyalty 
1 nmol! | e eats 1TS¢ lf n ske yf isn 
nd th our sentiments and our reason 
must | rganized through proper training 
nto an open-minded and well coordinated 
Only thus can we have an adequate 


social personality 
EDUCATION AS INITIATION 
to ften forgotten in 
merely is prepara 
into life. It 
that the 


but is initiation 


solen 
ind be stimulated 
end there must be solemn moments in the 
with emphasis of the 
at each stage 
It has been the custon 
tive peoples indefinitely far 
back to emphasize the dawning period of 
rites and cere 


idolescence with solemn 


nonies. The youth has been taken apart 
r some time and instructed by elders in 
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luecation has neglected the sacra- 


modern eau 


mental funct on of the educative process. 


\Mvstery is a permanent element in human 


Mien are swayed more by sacra- 


ind symbols than by intelleetual con 


tent (‘reeds and formule are themselves 


symbols which eall out certain emotional 


and volitional responses in the way of loy- 
lity and sacrifice It is especially true 
tv must use the emotional appeal In 


the earlier vears before the meaning of 


institutions can be significant to thought. 


Primitive education, we have seen, gave 
lara pla ‘e to the sacramental aspect. Nor 
did Greek and Roman edueation neglect 


the significance of the mysteries in impress- 
the 
Karly Chr 


most solemn lessons on youth. 


nme 


istian education and its medieval 


suceessor realized the importance of thi 
emotional aspect, and education was still 
a religious sacrament. In some way our 
modern secular education must retain its 


emotions, if it is to inspire 
make 


per- 


appeal to the 
that 
human 


loyalty which is essential to 


institutions meaningful and 


manent. Somehow there must be inspired 


cause. if youth 


the unselfish devotion to a 
is to develop its inherent resources; and 
the oldest 


education, 


instrument is the priesthood of 
Other priesthoods come and fo, 
but the priesthood of edueation is eternal. 
In some way edueation must take advan- 
tage of the tides in the development of life 
them to the great social 


consecrate 


and 
eause. In some way the expansive life of 
vouth with its inevitable sense of mystery 
must be given objective svmbolism and con- 
this 


formal] 


tent. To end it is not sufficient to 


have some exercises for the outgo- 
ing class, however appropriate those may 
he: but commencement should be a solemn 
initintion into a new stage of development, 
a new epoch in the unfolding life of the 
educational 


and system 


articulated as to make such 


individual ; our 


should be SO 
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initiations most effective. There ought t 
be some such initiation for the gang period 
of boyhood with appropriate organizatio 
life to make it 


into 


f the boys’ significant 


should be initiation the large: 


life of 


there 


adolescence, and finally a solemr 
duties of 


What 


s its routine chat 


initiation into the active 
adult 


modern education 


pari 


pation in life. strikes one 


about 


acter, its lack of poetry and emotional ap 
pea Some of the European countrie 
have seized upon the educative process 1 


impress nationalism as a religion and a 


sacred cause. This has indeed its impo 


tance, but if the world is to be made sa! 


the initiation into life must 
and 


helieve, ean be impressed 


for democracy 


larger social religious signifi 
This, J 


upon the youth through the proper appeal 


cance. 


in the critical periods of development, espe 
cially the transition of boyhood and the 
transition of adolescence. 

That 
velopment of human beings the basis fo 
felt 
tively by humanity since the most prim 


there exists in the stages of d 


natural age groups has been instin 


tive times. Many primitive peoples have 


organize ! these epochs int 


eonsceiouslv 


societies —each with its unique activities 


and standards of control and have thus 
making their life altogether 
With the break up of tl 


the and th 


succeeded in 

more effective. 
clan system, on one hand, 
establishing of the patriarchal family, 
the other, the social Svstem of age groups 


has disappeared in the more advanced 


But 
mentally changed ; and the needs and affin 


races. human nature has not funda 
ities of the age divisions remain the sam 


With the 


1If we ever institute universal military training 


disintegration of the home as 


for the youth of America, we could in connecti 
a school for citizenship with 
In fact such a 


with this develop 
solemn ceremonies and obligations. 
discipline should be primarily a training for cit 


zenship. 
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in effecient center of nurture and control, 


ider modern city conditions, a new crisis 


nfronts society. It is clear that the com 
nity must supply, for its own safety 


| rood, the lack of the home This must 
done largely through the organized edu 
onal system, but it « rtainiv can not 
lone by the present intellectualistie in 
stitution. Society collectively, as in prim 
tive times, must again superintend the 


vhole life of the child and under vastly 


nore complex conditions. In doing so, we 
an learn much from the primitive colle 


Vistic experiments ot h lnanity, however 
ich the symbolism and content of edue 
tion and the nature of control must change. 
But if a nation like ours ean change its 
habits so as to provide for the effective 
training of armies of millions in wartime, 

can also be trusted effectively to handle 
the problem of the peacetul training of its 
millions of children and vouth and thus 
e ready for both war and peace, 

The determining of the proper ag 
periods and the proper cult for such 
periods will require long investigation and 
social experimentation. Fairyland is by 
common consent the proper habitat of the 
ehild mind, with the dances and panto 
mines which such a cult carries with it 
What a rich heritage is available here fron 
the ages but particularly from the early 
literature of the Celts. Indian life with 
ts customs and folklore has proven itself 
well adapted to early bovhood and girl 
hood. What an opportunity is here to im 
press a stage of civilization, with the ro- 
nanee of our own lo al background. The 
sturdy organization of our northern an 
eestors and the Northern Sagas would at a 
later stage furnish a valuable introduction 
to our own spiritual background, the heri 
tage of our ancient blood. The period of 
chivalry, with the song of Roland and the 


legends of King Arthur’s court, is as ger 
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there were in the minds of the leaders some 
conscious group ideal. There are holidays 
which are now given over to aimless and 
often mischievous idleness, but which might 
in wholesome and enjoyable, as 


And 
the 


be used 
well as informing, group activities. 
the 
youthful mind is allowed to run to weeds? 


what about long vacations when 

Some day we shall come to an education 
which includes in some way the long sum- 
mer stuffy 


rooms but preferably in God’s out-of-doors, 


vacation, not necessarily in 
in well-organized camps where community 
life and group responsibility ean be empha 
sized in a more normal habitat apart from 
the artificiality of the city. Here appro 
priate conditions could be provided for the 
distinctive needs of the sexes and the age 
periods of life with proper initiation into 
life’s obligations. Here activities could be 
earried on whieh would recapitulate the 
past, its oceupations, its significant fes- 
tivals of Demeter, of Bacchus, of Aphrodite 
without the vices of the past but with the 
mysterious significance which they inspired. 
Here could be learned the mastery of life 
—gardening, boating, swimming, games of 
skill, the care of the body, moral control 
and chivalry. Here nature study could be 
taught in the concrete; and orderly collee- 
tions of plants, insects, minerals be en 
couraged. Ilere 
eould be impressed through appropriate 


loyalty and reverence 
ceremonies and symbols, with the pupils as 
real participants. What a glorious means 
of preparation and initiation for peace and 
war the three summer months could be, all 
with the enjoyment and enthusiasm of an 
outing, under teachers themselves trained 
life of 


panionship, 


all around living and com- 
Why should an educational 
svstem leave such opportunities to sporadic 
Why 


not incorporate such an ideal as the Boy 


for a 


efforts, however noble they may be? 


Scouts ideal into the organized system of 
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national life? Such experiments as the 
Boys’ Brigade, the Boy Scouts and the 
Campfire Girls organizations have in a rare 
way united spontaneity with discipline and 
have thereby ministered to the dawning in- 
stincts of boyhood and youth in a way that 
has been as profitable as it has been enjoy- 
able. 
EDUCATION AS PARTICIPATION 

It can not be too strongly emphasized 
that the educative process is a life, covering 
the most significant vears of human devel- 
opment and to miss the meaning and joy 
of these years is to miss irreparably a great 
No stage of life. 


part of life. moreover, 


should be treated as a mere means to a 
later stage, any more than any individual 
should he 


life of another 


treated as a mere means to the 
the latter 
conduct is immoral, so is the former. Each 
is entitled to its 
own 


individual. If 


stage has its own claims, 
living in realizing its 


To many human beings 


own joy of 
unique capacities. 
there is no later stage, and they would be 
cheated out of all. Those 
hetter prepared for a later stage for having 
The 
old theory of discipline seemed to imply 
that the education, 
the more of a misfit to human nature, the 


who live are 


lived normally the preceeding stage. 


more disagreeable an 
better preparation it was for the future,— 
on the same ground that it was believed 
that 
world the happier he will be in the next. 
course, that education must 


the more miserable a man is in this 
It is true, of 
mean discipline; and it must be owned that 
edueation to-day is lamentably weak on 
that side. It must mean control of the im- 
pulsive and immediate for the remote. It 
But this need not pre- 
vent it having a sense of reality 
and significance for the 
wonderful how hard pupils will work and 


has its tough side. 
from 
present. It is 


how much discipline they will submit to 
when they do something that appeals to 




















them, and has reality for them. Witness 
field. Edu 


preparation for par- 


the discipline of the foot-ball 


ation is not merely 


+} 


‘ipation in a common life, it ts the par- 
cipation in a common life; and while this 
fe in institutional relations is necessarily 
ore artificial and apart, it should be a 
sort of miniature of the larger life, a 
nicrocosm furnishing such training in the 
typical human relations as to teach men to 
live together 


ends. 


than a discipline ; 


and cooperate for common 
Education, in other words, is more 
it is or should be a com- 

inity with community responsibility and 
JOY. 

While in the earlier stages, owing to the 
undelevoped character of the child, the 
the taught 


necessarily be more or less patriarchal, it 


relation of teacher and must 
should never be the master and slave re- 
The ideal of the educational com- 
munity should be in the last analysis the 
the ideal 
which was emphasized by Socrates in his 
relations to the Greek youth and which 
gave his life such transcendent significance 
for them. And the great teacher of Galilee 
found the fulfillment of his life in being 


able to Say: **T eall you no longer servants 


lation. 


ideal of friendship. This was 


but friends.’’ It is in such relations that 
a true preparation for democracy must lie. 
The old saying that the ideal college would 
be Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a 
student on the other is true in so far as it 
emphasizes personal relations as the reality 
of college life, though of course the insti- 
tutional tools and the community of ‘stu- 
It is indeed by 
participating in such a life that the real 


dents ean not be neglected. 


discipline is gained for the larger life of 
The discipline for life 
only be gained by living; and institutions 


democracy. ean 
must be so organized that their opportuni- 
ties are adequate to meet the full demands 


of life. Our past education has been en- 
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ay 
sized knowledge, but forgotten that man 1s 


ree] ora l ric machine 


more than a me ory v 

and that edueation must make real and 

form the whole life of personal relations. 

Wi . +} } =f f 4) 
en we grasp ‘ lli Signi nee ie 

truth that the school is a miniature life 


and that only as this life is sound and ade 


quate can the new generation enter into 
the responsibility of maturity, it will mean 
a more radical revolution in our eduea 
tional syvsten than has vet take price so 
far our development has been hapha ard, 


the students through their instinctive de 
mands leading the way towards larger col 
lective expression while faculties have r 
luctantly followed, as in athletics for ex 
ample, and eventually given their 
What is 


minister to the 


stamp of approval. needed IS a 


conscious effort to whole 
life of the individual during his impression 
able years and to prepare him for later lit 
by enabling him to live fully and joyfully 
the life that is properly his. This does not 
mean a mere yielding to the chance whims 
of the student, but such organization of the 
school as will rouse the deepest instincts of 
youth for active, loyal and conscious par 
ticipation in the life of society 

Judged by the 


furnishing proper stimuli to developmen 


test of a minature life, 


and preparing for the typical activities of 
} 


the future. our present school system 1s 


mechanical, wooden and inadequate. On 
the whole little attention S pa i to the con 
In this they 


must 


erete life of the pupils. 


minister to themselves: and wl strikes 


one in surveying the 
is its triviality and aimless restlessness, 
It fails lamentably in developing those 
team-work which 


‘vy. The 


standards of honor and 


are so indispensabe to democra 


teacher follows the intellectualistic routine 
and has little sympathy with the pup ls’ 
efforts at group expression. The activities 


5S 
Whi indertaken by the pupils are 
onesided and in no way adequate to the 
S\ tic understanding of the life proc- 
ess ol the past or to meet the complex re- 
lations of our modern life In the case of 
tal instinets as those which concern 
race continuity, there is prurient modesty 
nd false mystery which produce balked 


tendencies and threaten our morality at a 
most serious point. So far as the activit es 


f citizenship are concerned, in which the 


youth is supposed to be ready to partici- 
pate on leaving school, no training is pro- 
vided 
And the 


with 


in the community life of the school. 


general tendency of the school, 


its overhead control and 
opportunity for responsible participation, 
would seem to be a preparation for despot- 
Yet the youth 


is admonished that democracy is worth dy- 


ism rather than democracy. 


ing for. 

Real participation must mean the shar- 
ing of the spiritual heritage of the past. 
The 


living present with 


teacher is the mediator between the 
its problems and the 
great contributions of the past. The torch 
of truth ean only be effectively handed on 
when one soul is lighted by the passion 
throughout the 
Loyalty to the 
past and its traditions has always been an 
The twelve 


for truth in another soul 


proces ssion of the centuries, 


important aspect of education. 

commandments of the Hebrews, the twelve 
tables of the Romans, were stamped upon 
the mind of But this 
loyalty to the past through the mediation 
of the 
slavish loyalty, mere bondage to a 


each generation, 


true teacher never becomes mere 
fixed 
tradition or to the culture of any one age. 
True transmission must be interpretation— 
an interpretation which makes it possible 
for the present generation to live itself into 
the past and to appreciate its mind, at 


it discriminates those 


the same time that 
tendencies which indicate the drift of his- 
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its lack of 


tory. It must separate the wheat from the 


chaff, the illusions from the reality, so far 


as our moment of interpretation makes 


such separation possible At any rate 


while we endeavor to appreciate the 


must 
ts own setting, we ean rarely if ev 


wholesale. We must 


our problems and 


past 1n 
use it vevenatuct it 
in terms of needs as 

our historic development It is 


stage a 


the iro v of h story that the great creators 
of the past, the great prophets and seers 
who in their own times reinterpreted the 
past in terms of the living present in so 
daring a way as to bring them under the 
charge and penalty of profanity, should be 
their 


models, as authority for slavish routine 


used by successors as mechanical] 
True loyalty, on the contrary, enjoins us 
to take up their task, not as sectarians and 
slavish imitators, but in their spirit, witl 
their zeal for the truth and for human im 
and thus 
of creative interpretation. 


provement earry on the work 
Thus shall we 
prove ourselves the true seed of Abraham 
the worthy heirs of the spiritual aristoe 
raev of the past. 

Such a ereative participation in the 
spiritual heritage of the ages makes educa 
tion indeed a voyage of discovery, a means 
of understanding present problems and a 
basis for new ecreativeness. The process of 
education must be fundamentally a creative 
The motto of life should be: Be 


process. 


ye creative as Father in heaven is 
The 
must not be a mere slave of routine, a mere 
taskmaster to overburdened pupils, a mere 


wage earner looking forward to the next 


your 


creative. hig priest of education 


vacation. No person can be a true teacher 
who does not experience the joy of creation 
in his work, who is not continuously aim- 
ing at improvement, looking for better 
methods, fresher interpretation, and anx 
ious for deeper creative relations with his 


youthful community. Every teacher there 
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should be bent upon research, shou 
awake to new demands and new prob t W ’ S , ‘ 
s. His contribution to the world’s stock dueation in 1 st 
rning through such research may be pas n . 
t n it his mtribution to his ! ims 
work, his ¢reativeness in his i i \ ‘ 
il relations, is immeasurable. Only wi yer builds 
is n he keep his voutl i p ent | to 
self fro growing old nd stereotyped . ) . S 
() thus n he teach as one having au 
s the Seribes and Pharisees vocation alv 
out this spirit of creativeness must be t il IS Sue) 
inieated to the students as well ma ” a better w d | 
They must e«ateh the inspiration of the ere the supreme sa 
ve life. They must be impressed with dividual in t ashing 


truth that every individual must be ut there are always the sistent sa ( 
roductive, that there is no place in this f normal lift ss dran 
rid for the mere parasite and slacker more kely to be neglected | 
in some way every one must aim at Im elemental sacrifice involved in bi 
vement. whether it be to make two the world and nurturing the rieht at ad 


lades of grass grow where one grew before human stock. without which the promise « 


» discover new scientific principles orto the future must fail. There is the self-dis 
reate new beauty or to reconstruct in ‘ipline involved in meeting the crease 
stitutions. All must strive to intensify and demands for preparation for life’s sp 
imine human relations in some way, how zed vocations. There is the altru 
r humble; and we must all be humbl often thankless public duty to 1 rval 
the presence of the infinity of the ideal zed group life for which all of us must fe 
human individual should be = in esponsible, if it is to be sound and 
S] ed to strive for distinetiveness in his tive In short vouth must irn the saer 
rk, not for his own sake but that thus — fice and patience which are the price of ex 
he may enrich the common human stock.  ¢ellence whether in practical pursuits 
Always there must be the inspiration to — science and ar W) ver tl ill, the w 


Open! ndedness ind the tolerance ot fres} to saecr fice tor the right as God Gives . 


nterpretation. The heritage of the ageS see the right must be ineu 


ist run through individual human na very marrow of yout f the 

ire and be colored by it. The light of the future as well as of row 
eternity must break against the prism of preserved. It is because of s 
ndividual nature and character. Only so on the part of the ra 1 the aves 
‘an life be enriched and progress. But this society has developed to its pres v7 
furnishes no serious antinomy between si The men of the stone ag 

iety and the individual so long as society what their new iny ; meant and wil 


takes the experimental attitude to its task. their sacrifices for the future imp 





and so long as the individual realizes that their t and faith two hundred thousand 


his inventiveness must be of, through, and vears ago and the t ind fait f the g 





r the community. erations which have t wed—st 
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improvement, living up to their best light, 


future with fearless faith 


; r the 


and meeting 
and ready self-denial—have been the crea- 
tors of the 


world as it is to day. We are 


links in this long chain of life—bricks in 


this unfinished temple of humanity, archi- 
tects with them of an unknown future. 
Are we doing our share in this creative 
process? Are we ourselves prepared for 
the great test that loyalty to our best senti 
ments eall for? Do we 


may possess the 
willingness and openmindedness to see new 
and the 


truth courage to help to make a 


new future? And are we inspiring the new 
generation There 


be no doubt that before the present world 


with such ideals? ean 
tragedy we had gotten into a state of moral 
flabbiness, that we were thinking too much 
of the dollar and too little of human life, 
that we were too smugly satisfied with our 
magnificent isolation, too prone to let the 
world run its own course if only we could 
live unmolested. Thank God that we have 
awakened to our larger human responsibil- 
i We 


learn to think in world terms instead of in 


ity as our brother’s brother. must 
merely provincial terms, in terms of hu- 
manity and not merely in terms of nation- 
ality, if we are going to meet the problem 
before us. This does not mean that the an- 
cient and narrow loyalties are to be neg- 
lected, that we shall love our nook in the 
world less because we love the whole world 
more, that we shall be less loyal to our fam- 
ily and our country because of our newer 
and deeper sense of loyalty to humanity. 
On the contrary, the larger loyalty to hu- 
manity must be now as ever the building 
out of our more intensive loyalties—the ex- 
tension of the family bond to the human 
family and of national loyalty to the broth- 
erhood of nations. Only thus ean the riech- 
ness of life be preserved. 

But the test is not merely our ability 
struggle with all the 


to face the present 
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heroism which that implies. Are we pre 


paring, through the educative process, for 
righteous and a tolerant 


peace, a peace 


peace ‘‘with malice toward none, with char 
ith can not lie ir 
its blind 


This ean not prevail. It 


itv for all’’? Our stre 


mob hatred with destructiveness, 
is next door to 
fear and panic. Rather must our strength 
lie in a 


right. Of 


sane and wholesome love of thé 
this the hatred of wrong is the 
the shield. 


our conduct and that of the new generatio 


other side of Are we molding 
in such a way as to win the goodwill of the 


world by our helpfulness? Or shall we 
wave the red flag of selfish exploitation, for 
getting that the spirit of democracy is the 
spirit of helpfulness? Our motto must be 
not merely ‘‘live and let live,’’ but live and 
help live, whether as between individuals 
or nations. Are we imbuing the new gen 
eration with a sense of justice and kindness 
between man and man the world o’er? 
Upon the spirit of the educative process de 
pend the outlook and conduct of the next 
generation which is trailing us so close. Aré 

To by 


wooden in a world of continuous readjust 


large ideals getting into its blood? 
ment is criminal. To miss the meaning of 
life is the supreme tragedy. 

Always there is the new frontier of his 
tory, the new problems, the new ground to 
be won, the greater humanity to be created. 
Always there is the need of the pathfinder 
to blaze the way. Or to use another figure, 
so full of significance for us to day, there is 
always the need for brave, well-trained, for 
ward-looking men to advance the front line 
trenches of progress into no man’s land of 


ignorance and chaos, They must battle with 


the selfishness and blindness of men and 
with the reluctant forces of their environ 
ment to shape a new and diviner destiny 
Always there is the partly conscious, partly 
uneonscious call of the future in the hu 


man heart, the eall of the whole, the love of 
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e good. The heroie souls, the prophets ol from salary ¢ ere! S, al reater a im 
race. hear tne eall and advance, notn bette r advert sed. 
gy fearing in their vicarious sacrifice for 3d. **The training value of s sf 
cause. The rest, of less heroie mold or Leaching as preparat n for ther fielde ie 
rter vision, must follow and consolidate under-advertised 
r gains into human institutions, the 1, ‘‘ Working eonditions of s s and 
mporary habitat of the spirit. What supervision are n ‘ spiring 
imanity shall be five hundred thousand and unagreeable even wl ee 
irs from now we ¢éan not know: but if we a and discouraging 
work in creative faith, with loyalty to what 5. ‘*Publie and social 1 aa ee 
s best, we have a right to believe that it “ | would add. too slow 
| “ then be at least as far ahead of us as People. generallv. have 1 wht le as 
we are of the anthropoid ape. nothing about the matter. The anathv of 
J. E. Boopin most communities on the mporta ques 
CARLETON COLLEGI ‘ . ¢ 4 : 
a par with that of mos s s 
CAUSES OF THE PRESENT SHORTAGE oo affpeting co) nd nal : Anx 
OF TEACHERS: et 
, Od Cal té Stl ~ l ~ ~ 7 
; . . . 9 
: As a result of the world’s war perhaps , 
a Ve oO-daday i was htt, ‘ irs ag , ; 
S rreater menace faces the people of this . 
ol I ! i } ple ol 1 withstanding t] fact that tl} in nt af 
intry than the present shortage of teacl :' ; 
' : , WOrk eXpe ed ot Leaecl rs and ne stand 
S r] . + the daily ni —e : ] 
. rs. A glance at the daily papers, at school = a nae of offiei 7” ai i. 
ports, city, state and national, reveals a a 
: and are ¢o1 ling ft reep to th pmos 
shortage of present teachers and of teach- —— 
ers for the future, everywhere. Fewer 
‘ . salary Ss ) W | ey its ! 
pupus are entering the high senools, and 
I SOO.000 tea rs n the | el States 
ere is a decided falling off in the number 
” aie - me There a pel DS al it PP OOO.OD0 n : 
high-school pupils entering the training 
f , ’ . , The average wages of tl re 
schools for teachers. Hundreds of experi 
: c I nit ad States “tT ra cs thar 
d teachers, men and women through | 
5 e KHON) t ~~ ~ | that R j \ 
it the country, are resigning their pos ; 
ns for places in banks, in the governme1 
2 : ; 47 , per vear. 
service, in the various mereantile and in i . 
r . 1 1 “7 #98 Salar s ch a ’ ror 
, lustrial pursuits where the responsibility ne ld 1 I Wa 
s not so great and the remuneration is far UUSes shou el\ ind mn 


greater. And why? ately, to meet tl reased t of living 
A pamphlet on ‘‘Teacher Shortage Rea- and to meet the competition of these var 

€ sons,’’ by Dr. William Allen, Institute of ous industrial, commercial, governmenta 

Publie Service of New York City, reads: and clerical positions attracting some of 

l. ‘Salaries are too low compared with the very good teachers from the publ 

salaries in other fields, and too low com schools 

: pared with the high cost of living.’’ Let me cite a few examples of teachers 


2. ‘*The attractions of other fields, apart in our ow! City who have taken advantage 





Paper read before the Department of Class 


room Teachers, National Education Association l Three teachers in he third vear 
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earning $720 were offered summer work in 
1917 in They did 


not return in September, 1917. They are 


a bank at $900 per year. 


now earning $1,200 per year, and are ap 


preciated by the banking officials for 


‘their excellent training and the system 1n 


their work.’’ 
b) Two young teachers entered the lab 


ratory of a ** paint and oils house.’’ They 


had been receiving $/20 per year; the 
nitial salary offered them is $1,200 per 
year. 


(Cc A list of a dozen or more of personal 
friends who are either leaving the profes- 
sion or who are not entering the teaching 


profession for reasons cited above, eould be 


made. 
The public owes the teacher a duty and 
a recognition which it is all too slow to ac 


When one con 


for a 


knowledge and to render. 


siders the conditions of eligibility 


teacher in this ever-changing, complex 


civilization, elass-room work is only inei 


dental to her work. She must fill 


greal 
every gap and want in the child’s life ex 
ept perhaps his keep, and many times she 


tte nds 


to that, too. 


'wenty-five years ago a woman could 


do house work for herself or some one 


sew, 
else. and she could teach. The avenues of 
employment open to women to-day are so 


mans and so varied that the profession of 


teaching is not being sought after as it was 
u former years. Grammar-school gradu- 
ates who may very easily secure employ- 
ment at $8, $10 or even $12 per week, with 
little or no responsibility, will not be drawn 
toward $16 or $17 per week after six years 
of severe training. 

d) On the walls of the hall of the Board 
of Education of New York City are United 
states government advertisements valore 
for stenographers, typewriters, clerks, etc., 

to $1,200 


with salaries ranging from $900 


per year. 
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are threatened 


The 


In New 


dearth of 


York City we 
with a teachers. reasons 
named are: 
1. Teachers seek and receive better pay 
in other more congenial fields of activity. 
2. The policy of economy practised by 


the former board of education in allowing 


the eligible lists to overlap. This statement 
number of 
pointments the 


There are only 134 teachers in 


may be borne out by the 


made within last thre 


vears. 
third year of serviee, over 300 places wer 
filled with substitutes. There is, however 
a greater number of teachers in the sec 
and first year of service. Teachers aft 
years of waiting, had become discourag 
and many of them stepped into far bet 
paying positions and the significant fact 
they have not returned to the profession 
teaching. 

Much is made of the fact that the 
these positions Will 1 
eontinue after the war and many plac | 


flated salaries of 


now filled by civilians will be given to r 
turning soldiers. Be that as it may, 
fact remains that many teachers have 
the profession because they could not ma 

ends meet on the very small pay given then 
in the cities in which they teach, and tl 
United States Commissioner of Educat 

warns us that ‘‘eonditions that wi 
the war will demand a higher standard 
veneral intelligence, industrial efficier 

and civie equipment than we have yet a 
tained.’’ If these standards are demand: 
the salary paid to the competents will 1 
go down. In my judgment salary increas 
riven to the teaching corps now will not } 


war. 


decreased after the 


Edueation is a state function; it ought 


be recognized as a national duty. T! 
United States is spending enormous sun 
millions of dollars—for the 


and rehabiliment of those who are fivhtins 


educati 


“tO make the world safe for demoeracy, 
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ut it is not making certain whether these nm wit it waiting for 


nillions are actually providing for the effi is a first best step towards getting th 


instruction of the future citizens of eeded salary increases’’; and 
s country in what may be termed thi 7. In the final a SIS, perhaps the mos 
new education’ —‘to make democracy mportant suggestion is ‘* Increase salari¢ 
safe for the world.’’ A precedent has been ‘tt a little but enough to pr 
set by the passage of the Smith-Hughes draw into the tea v | ss 
Act, which provides for an appropriatio! ry s ablest personalities 
conjunction with the state, to pay th IsaneL A. E 
reased cost of instruction throughout President of the Br Teac) 
United States. Instead of the United {ss 
States paying half and the state paying OOKLYN, N. ¥ 
half should not the federal government pay 
the whole of it? EDUC.‘ TIONAL EVENTS 
Some of the remedies suggested for t] STUDENTS IN ENGLISH TRAINING COLLEG! 
e Tuer f 
rtage of teachers are: British B ea 
1. While this is not the time to lowe . _ ; 
standards of efficiency, circumstances war i . 
rant the same treatment being accorded to . :' : . - - 
students in our high schools, as to those in g, ‘ , : 
uur military and naval academies. (a) Re resent be ea 
| rrange the selection and election of sub- ee continu Pebruary 20, 1917 
| jects; (b) reduce the time for the courses; — te 
intensify the work so the students may ail cacias ( 
ver in two or three years what is now military age 1 . 
juired of them in four vears. Full itional s 
iged soldiers are being turned out in six “© fer miltary 
nths now—a work thought to be impos : ; 
sible previous to the war. ' “ , but ti 
2. Reduce the time for training teachers see no reaso: vhy the tra P ie 
it one half. Make the training period  previsionally agr 
intensive one, and provide professional who satisfy t 
irses for teachers to pursue during the - BPs = 2 
riod of probation. “ Reeog R 
}. First provide then advertise the r ers may be regarded time ts w 
irds, opportunities and attraction of sue- ‘e ™ g of paragi 
essful teaching. nears. Figg 
+. Encourage the ablest men and wome! ; an dp be 
) register as teachers in training for many = graph 1 +). even tho he has s 
r any kinds of work. period of service as ar tifieated teacher. 8S 
». Let down the barriers and invite th ‘eo e 
irried women or any others who have left m < ; 
h ‘ il ser med 
school system to return. - rs ; for 
6. Quoting Dr. Allen again: ‘‘Enhance ser) 
the working conditions including supervis | ster of nat has agree 
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‘ | , rang ¢ s for the med al ex Constructio Sort tl Priorities D sian af 
itio tes Ww ive not yet bee the War | stries Boar 
] ether . have tta ‘ 1 th | e ’ ! rs + + + = fy 9 the ! =+ 
f fa s or not Anv such candidat nvestment of canit ‘ ‘ ug f ling 
} 4 ter . 4 ind address or is terials and , S ’ + hat sa os must 
f t from t raining college author made whereve1 ss Sel authorit 
P und req  tham to « tersign the apy ’ throughout the « trv re ( rating with tl 
‘ + f « ersig ; } es " it < 
' P h ' tered. wh vill f mn t) generally. w re willing to n ‘ 
‘ ; ' t+ w h } 1 report a sary sacrifices I order mot T var 
retur t to the candid This form w military tivities A full alization of this fact 
take t i 1a t ( I rey rt gy I i l t ( S ré T 
, l ex hat } result of } $ T ! eded la I l iter 
medical examinat ! I rded thereor i svlvania has h irt t lay th 
\ ¢a | ) t his exar nation ha nat I war ¢ tr t ns ts t le sn 
ay | Lin (er II] I ! tary 9 KnOW I t he ress oO eed r é most ric 
not vet re ta y nas ‘ nd phvsieally eco mv measured 1 ( \ t S ft do irs, 
snsuitable for milit tian e should forward 1 terms of labor, materials and both freight 
medical grade ! r his medical examina ! passenger transport sel é Perhaps f 
eert it to +} awd @ the trair , 4 ) s rea the a ralat o het wes 
ege, who will furnish m with a certificate of rick that is set the w sofa lding and 
status. The eandidate s 1 forward this cert sl that is f 1 at th rul g structures 
eats t h iss int I tor r na li Ser (rel i \ i t I Yet tne iSS t 
for t I v} . e! s direct 1 it te, and it is our duty t 
6. It 1 that the examinat st this f R t ne, ft t 
ont ; | that ¢ : an ‘ 
nat + to i 1} ar , WwW f+ ey e nN ++ a 
lidat t t i tl ning college Oo submit 1 ind i ecessit that ft sc! s 
} t I x it ta maintained t their max l eff en n t 
a r e + a { +} + S 
THE WAR EMERGENCY RULING CONCERNING member, flicia ind te er WwW ‘ y ti } 
SCHOOL-HOUSE CONSTRUCTION at emis ie 5 teste cad tend 1 f 
Pen Pr 3\ B rd f Kd t ration to the federal program. During the 
mal foll I t r alterations and additions to existing | 
: 4 repli in 1 — ise 
The 3 t Ma John F. Hylan, of N oe ” , 
Yor ( + +) tw be per 1 ¢ ss l 
: { rs all 1 for tera ! ! 
Hii I _ I 1 so ’ nm) s hool-! l c i 
2 tions where necessity absolutely d is. we } 
progra W r ted S ten r 15 v BRernar 
. t t school fficers through th state w 
M.B } airman « he War Industries Boat 
_ et + ‘ ‘ i + , le } 
rhe tion i S CAS s of special interest t 5 , ‘ ; > Pics , 
? ¢ aie Od tT ns 1 T 0vs | ris + 
scho r embers and school officials gener sa a g 
: the same rust Aas ) I T ‘ is 1 s 
ally, as it sets u 1 pr ent to be followed by 
. ‘ Ch hool-} nstr roiect 
; i he school-h St stru m | r s \ 
th War | tries | I ! tu on similar re 
‘ ‘ nust now be deferred can be taken up when t 
quests from other ul ) he intry. 
. . r sha hae? ) na lal ani Y ter 
Se Wow Sniesteien Board « S Mieasite ween wa ll have v ind labor and mater 
Vises and itrols the se of building materials " then be available without interfering w 
has established stringent rules governing the us¢ he war emergency program, 
ot bor ind materais for new construction, 
whether the same is paid for by bond issues, tax THE SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY AND THE STAT! 
. — : COUNCILS OF DEFENSE 
evies or spe il Assessments No build ng pro ec 
exceeding twenty-five hundred dollars shall be FRANKLIN K. Lane, Secretary of the Int 
indertake without a permit in writing issued by ior, has written to the different state cour 
or under the authority of the chief of the Non-war of defense, asking that they appoint some m 
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. tr coopera t | is < 
S Garden Army rg g t 
- gard W [his 
= 
o rds { | r 
t S | 
1 gil 
y = ort =~ 7 r 
I 2 ‘ mip <1) S 
. ~ 
4] ~ = 
‘ 
nd super i } , ! 
t 1 do t t t the . 
t ae S 
1 
3 ry Lane’s ' 
. g . ‘ 
This 
I ‘ Ss s Ww me 
. t ™ i Ward Army W noy next 
t crease this t ) ] kK s 
. 1 
I Ss ¢ i is I I 
] t N = 
} ae S W 
s is ent + l 
with ft ~ \ s I eors, ex ( \ 
s witl 
( \ r 
r & Sitlais I ( Ss S ey 
‘ { { ‘ i Vv i ‘ eT ~ 
~ ikes « r food eds, ] 
! es ch RUI I I N N 
m 
s I \ i I rn . 
cle ‘ I ex \\ t 
rs P ant | 
i st in rtant ng he s ss t ’ 
t is ers é rds ot educat 1 a re ‘ 
rinté ents 1 s 3 ) I V ral ; ; 
Q iffer t re tu ly + 7 ie 
st ( \ 
ri San thie of . 
t I t " 
( Nat ) | 
ind mor s rt t Where this 
P < 1] 
inna S sq 1 ther org " 
" ) | ; 
S « usually © | s i T I i ne Vv | ty : | 
We vish to have ( h state in rga it ] y 1) ~ }] \ 
| y 
st as extensive and comple is possible I Mier | 1) 
for the p se ( lueing boards Art . 2 , 
‘ hack > mov ¢ . and also 4 ' , . 
: 
irizing of work among the children a W a \\ 
] her £ the 
rt \ the public, for the teachers themselves ae) 
] ¥ + +? , . 
en are interested, will give them instr < \ 
t nad far t Ori 
‘ ‘hl oat, th fone 4 St. ] d as 
Of ourse evervthing possibile mus ¢ ione ; 
‘ ; . } = s 1 of 
stimulate the interest of the tea hers also. 


therefore, to lay this burden 


I wish, to | pon , tv. Vv ” 
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t Chicas vhere tl Prair Corps at Colu ia Univer 
f the N Ass Major H. C. Earns executive othcer of 
ersit November ; wst, will sueceed him The government 
‘ 1 be ‘ t at now tilize C iel Finley’s org zing at 
Prom ( t er colleges. His xt | 
1) ber Phe t 


wo M. Hui S M 
rd, ‘ U1 I + ! pointed di 
t Gene! Com! Nat ul De rector f O 1 We \ 
, ' nd ed a 
sir Henry J Universit St ts’ Ar I ge Cor} 
G ! 1s94 B r t ‘ ~ D. Parkinson, who has been sul 
at t the | versity 's t Nor ntendent S ris il Waltham, Ma S 
Wales, University of St. Andr 1 Mar , 
“ Oxford. Hi, Benge nty years ; resigned to take charge 
tional training work under the stat 
r I i us, S | I d p! i; luc t 
u t Dr. Joly j \ 
tests ; sale anal = vw. amd hae Proressor Leon L. Winstow, of the B 
ae ee + uintedts at the 1 Green, Ohio, State Normal College for 1 
rsit Dubl e 1897. Sir Henry Mi past four years, has resigned to accept a p 
pr . f the University of Londo ] the State Educational Departme: 
ly professor of ralogy at Ox f New York as inspector of industrial 
in: . Christ ( — N York schools. 
| neell] ( ridge Univer Autvin E. Dopp, Secretary of the Retail R 
ae iT rt tr ! Association, New York City, has bee 
ent d | Rev. Di ed to Washington as executive secretar 
\\ I r tutor () ( re. OX e Committee on Classification of Pers 
| rof B ‘ Bet 


EDUCATIONAL 


Witwtiam D. Fun 


NOTES 


ER, prol 


under the Adjutant 


responsible for the occuy 
; nal ela 1¢%s \Y in ’ 
AND NEWS ma a ition and : 


SS litre t 
rr of educati lrafted men. 
tad Joun A. Doe.ue, for twelve years super 
ols, tendent of schools at Houghton, Mi 
sig ied to become executive secretary « e 4 
pper Peninsula section of the war industr 
lent Harry 
d 
eT } (‘on 
cle f the }. S. LAMBER1 . .p 3 


P Win 


al education u 


,0FESSOR 





mo present worl th the Federal Boar 
\ d to grant P1 lent Guy Potter V ocat | Kd ! nnecti vit 
1 second year’s leave f absence ti ational rehabilitat disabled sold 
1 to conti s war work i Presipent Henry Suzzauio, of the | 
The leave will date fr December 1 rsity of Washington, has been nominated 
Joun P. FiNvey is been relieved President Wilson as one of ten disinteré 
dit theer e Students Army persons W ' 


mpire in < 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
rHE SCHOOL BULLETIN AND THE COMMUNITY 

In a day when all creative educational 
theory 1s emphasizing the close relationship 
between school objectives and society, it is 
easy to imagine the drift of a paper entitled 

The School Bulletin and the Community.” 


There is the first thought of the annual 


dose of information to the board of education. 
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tl iileges and universities d suitable 
I ici I t I sual 
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cost would be nominal, and could 


erned The 


be borne by the individual The insignia 
, } | 

should originate with the government and 
would thus be d stinctiv a national war servi 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE SALARIES OF NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS 


lik publie school teachers of this city have 


id a better opportunity in the last ten 


me together and secure 1 


years tf ‘ 


than they have to-day. There is no question 


that the conservative and radical leaders all 


gratifying disposition is 


sides to 


realize this and a 


devel yped on both join in a 
1 


campaign to procure salaries for public school 


teachers which will be at least approximately 


ifession. The arguments and 


worthy of a pre 


statements of the conservative Federation of 


Teachers’ Associations and the radical Teach- 
ers’ Union read about the same and that is not 
when we remember that they are all 
facts. The 


should know that in the teaching profession 


strange 


based upon the known publie 


there is no controversy over the facts, although 


many people may be misled by the dissensions 


among teachers over the claims of their differ- 
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he te ers asociations studying pr 
tT the te cl rs \ r 1ivTee ul if 
Ss! ad be increased t I I I 
=) = ~ tte r’ fy ai ‘ t aT 
ail rf i ik 

nd d tions t nter t te 

S101 In a word, the city I 

T T ( ‘ ds t oOtain ¢ eC! = I 
substitutes 

[he tentative plans of the Federat 


ganization represents all the teache1 

tion wit . few minor exceptions Presid 
John W. Rafferty has elected a com tt 
eaders to study the question of teachers’ s 


will make a thorough work 
hat confri 
difficult 


But they have t 


it. They fully realize the peril 
the schools and also the financial 
that will beset the teacher. 
uurage and determination necessary to tac 


this task and the exy rience to guide them 


approaching it in the scientific way I 
will make an examination of the salaries p: 
to teachers in other communities and us t 


New Y 


difference in the cost of living in 
and other cities Ther 


steps as vet to decide on the schedules t! 


] 


will recommend, but it is known that the, 


impre ssed with the belief that there shou 1 


a general increase, from the bottom of tl 


system to the top, and that the next legis 
Ss vuld be 


mili tax Ir 


called on to raise the 


This will involve the following tentat 


raising the salary of the entrant 


elementary schools to $1,000; the maximu 


salary of the class teacher to $1,800 in twent 
heads of departments to $2,600; pri 
schools to 
entrants in high schools $1,300; 


heads of 


ments, $3,500; district superintendents, $6,500 


vears; 


cipals of large $4,000 or $4,50 
maxXimun 


teacher about $2,800; 


associate superintendents, $7,500, and the su 
perintendent of schools, $12,000 or $15,00 


with directors and assistants to receive corr 
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1 dy ed school | reading, at the request 
f directors of the French Heroes Fund, 
project prepared by Professor Henry Fair 
1 @) rn, t Museum Natural His 
rv, N Yor! r the advanced s ch 
! f mimittes re desirous 
ry the ifun LoS at ¢ n 
1 the estate of Lafayette. 
M | nh proposed t program be 
prepared and that some one be sent America 
to pre t and explain it to t nembers of 


the American 
Among the questions discussed were 
the 


‘Ommiittes 
the lo- 
‘havaniae 


eation of primary school at ( 


(near Lyons in Auvergne), and the location of 
school near Paris, for the reason 
too distant. This dis- 


French 


the higher 


that Chavaniae was 


cussion was interesting, as showing the 
point of view and the importance of the cen- 
tralization of education near Paris. 

M Painlevé asked if it 


to establish this 


would not be pref- 


erable adv inced school near 


Paris rather than at Chavaniac, in order that 
it might be more easily seen and more quickly 
known. Mlle. Thomson stated that it had been 
the idea to establish this school at Chavaniac 
its historic interest. M. 
that the distanc 


inconvenience for many 


because of Painlevé 
felt, 


very great 


however, would be a 
families in 
Paris, who would hesitate to send their chil- 
dren so far owing to the difficulty of communi- 
fact, 
100 kilometers 


Puy. 


cation. In Chavaniae is not easily ac- 


cessible: it is from Clermont 


and 18 kilometers from Mile. Thomson 
proposed the establishment of direct communi- 
vujac. M 


in Chavaniae mi 


Paink ve thought that 


geht be 


eation with P 
residence a little severe 
for children not from the country, particularly 
Mlle that it 


t sheltered that she knew 


In winter. Thomson said was 


and Sunny; 


SOmeWHE 


the place, having gone there several times at 
different seasons, and that it had never occurred 
to her that the climate of the region would be 
an objection to the installation of the school. 
M. Coville proposed their going to see the place, 
that the the Academy of 


Clermont, who was then in Paris, would be at 


stating rector of 


their disposal in case they might wish to make 


a visit to these places. 
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24 model for the nata ition of other sch 


M. Painlevé stated that at the primary 


school they should take very young orphans, 
rive them a careful primary education, and 


mine those th: 


then det 
ntering the Washington-Lafayette 


it would be capable 
. Schoo I 
this would be a primary school, desiri: 
aside the word “ 
However, tl 
ier than 
make these poor children feel that they wer 
We would hav: 


premises at Chavaniac a prepara 


short, 
orphanage,” which was 

ley should also take 
orphans, in order not t 
in a caste apart from society. 
then, on the 
tory school for orphans, but would consid 
fterwards, with creation of 
higher school, 
hour and a half from the capital, in 


both 


pleasure, the 
in the country, near Paris 
about an i 
pleasant, wit! 


accessible and 


and river, for example in the enviro1 





of Fontainebleau. 

M. Coville then that M. Lapie had 
charged him to bring up the question of the 
recruiting of the for the primary 
He stated that 1,500 applications had 
during that 
thirty had been accepted for the time being; 


said 


children 
school. 


been received one month, and 


} 


lso that the two locations would accommodat 
from forty to fifty pupils each. 
M. Séris suggested the taking of orphans of 


from six to ten years, from which would be 


chosen boursiers (foundation scholars), t 


make chool in their domai! 


up a preparatory 
which might be opened immediately for fift 
Mlle. Thomson stated that they had 


taken some children of seven to thirteen years 


children. 


of age at the commencement in order to r 
immediately from the oldest their first 
Painlevé said that they should 


society : 


cruit 
boursiers. M 

choose children from all classes of 
that it was necessary that they should be of 
different that 


from all departments 


there should be 
of France. It 


would be distressing indeed, in France where 


social classes: 


some 
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has been rece ig considerable attention dur est in results s been mat ested by a 
ing Ul past fe vears, but practically nothing cerned 

r this line been attempted in the high The aim of the experiment has been to 

Under the direction of Dr. L. M. cover whether it is practicable to use int 
lerman, and sted, in making the ment gence tests for the educational guida 
tests, by Mr. J. K. Norton, Mr. Samuel Kohs-~ grouping of high sch puy eecording 
ind Miss Henry, graduate students in educa- ability. The first part of the exper nt 
tion at Stanford University, the writer has consisted in discovering the validity of t 
been carrying out an experiment in the edu- Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon In 
cational guidance of high school pupils based gence Seal vhe1 pplied to | scl 
on mental tests pupils The seeond phase f the exper 
Diner l 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIZSTS GROUPED BY 
YZARS OF CHROZJOLOCICAL AGRE 
as 
{JO 
/2 II 
ed if i 
MS | | 
0s Medisno L.@ 
/00 | 
9SHtHIH ul hehe ~ 4d bleh p hay UUs Li hn aH ne ~~ - HHH ---LJ— Joarmal Mentality. —- 
go ii} ) 
85 
} 
70 j 
“5 | 
or | | | | 
é | | | 
0 Ut | UHI | | HUT 
XIII.YEARS IV. YE XV. YEAR XVI XVII XVIII.XIX 
a 1 (34 3 li (4) 2) 2) Tot 10 
N 
Fig. 1. 
Che rh school utilized for the purpose of — will consist of a practical application of t 

t experiment is the Palo Alto Union High _ tests to the problem of guiding a specific 


Mavtield, 
Alto. 


22 teachers 


School, comprising the districts of 
Stanford University Campus and Palo 
This high school has 
and a student body, in the high school proper, 
of the thool, 
Mr. W. H. Nichols, and all the members of his 


teaching staff, have given most sympathetic 


a faculty of 


a 


350 pupils. The principal of St 


cooperation. Every facility for the giving of 


has been provided, and a keen inter- 


the 


tests 


selection their 


the of h 


school studies and in classifying them accord 


tering class in h 
ing to ability in the classes which they enter 
devoted to 
of the first phase of the experiment, 7. e., 
discovery of the validity of the Stanford R: 
vision the 
when applied to high school pupils. 
f 


if 


This paper will be a discuss 


+ 


3inet-Simon Intelligence s 


¢ 
Ol 


For the purpose of trying out the scale 


applied to 107 first-year pupils. cor 


was 
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ship between intelligence and school progress. 


e are 17 pupils in the 13-year-old group. 


Ther 
Not one of them has an intelligence quotient 


helow 108, which means that they are all over 


In the 


14 years of age, mentally. 14-year-old 
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chronologically retarded, if count 14 
15 as the normal years for the first year 
high school. Fig. 1 


pupils 16 years old and over, 8, or 42 per ¢ 


we 


shows us that of the 


are mentally as well as chronologically r 


group, including 34 pupils, there is only one  tarded; also that just 5 of the 19, or only 2¢ 
with an I. Q. below 95, which is the lower per cent. reach or exceed the median for t 
limit for normal or average intelligence. In entire group of 107 first-year high scl 
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the 15-year-old group there are 37 pupils, of upils. On the other hand it appears that « 


whom 9, or 24 per cent. are below 95 in I. Q. 


There are 3, or 27 per cent. of the 11 pupils in 
the 16-year-old group, who fall below 95 I. Q.; 
ar olds, 


of the 18 year-olds, and 100 per cent. of the 


25 per cent. of the 17-v 100 per cent. 
19-year-olds, who fall below the lower limit of 
normal mentality. 


The 16-, 17-, 18- and 19-year-old pupil is 


f the the 


88 pupils belonging to 


and 15-year-old groups, or 15 per c¢ 


nt re re 


tarded mentally, while 50, : 


r 57 per cent., r 
or exceed the median for the entire group. T! 
it is apparent that mental inferiority is o 

the chief factors in chronological retardati 


Figs. 2 


and 3 represent graphically the dis 


tribution of the 107 pupils by chronologis 
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age, but it is nec That is, one would 
to refer to Fig. 1 to discover that the the 
ntal ages are made by the 13- and 14-— years in mental age and 
d groups chronologically, while the iow of taking the test over 1 
ges, represented by the 12 
r-old mental groups in Fig. 3, are 


16-, 17-, 18- and 19-year 


The lowest I. Q.. 79. Il. TEACHERS ESTIMATI 


secured by a girl 19 years and 3 m 


ronologically. bility of ests 
| Ss appears Irom i g. 1, the chronolog school pu Is, estimates 
retarded are in most cases the mentally the pupils tested were s 


possible to predict with 
progress of a 


se mental level has been ascertained on a five point s 
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Median I. Q. falls in group 105-109. 
Median Teacher Rating in group ) to 3.24. 
+ ms 
Correlation, using Pearson’s formula: + s + Sf 
l Tx25 2 


le Error: .0657. 


interquartile range, I, Q.’s 104 ; Tea. Est. .45. 














') “superior,” (3) “ average,” (4) “ inferior,” 


No case 


table unless rated by 


is ineluded in 
at least 


of making the 


rior ” 


three teachers. At the time 
had had 
nths of aequaintance with th 


had 


teachers about four 


pupils. The 
riven about 


id-semester marks been 


were made ’ 


three weeks before the estimates 

hut the teachers had not been made acquainted 
ith the results of the Binet tests in any in- 

stance. Consultation as to estimates to be 


Also the estimates 
of the three teachers who had had practically 
every pupil of the 9A and 9B groups in their 


other, in 


made was not permitted. 


classes were correlated with each 
order to discover whether they were using ap- 
proximately the same basis of estimating the 
utelligence of their pupils. 

It will be noted that there are only 2 cases 
rated by the teachers below 3.00 to 3.24, where 
the I. Q. of the individual is above the median. 
These found teacher 
rating 3.25 to 3.49 and fall under I. Q. group 


120 to 124, 


two cases are under 


These cases represent two pupils 


who ure doing a poor grade of school work 
through lack of application. On the other 


hand, there are eight cases where the teacher 
rating of intelligence is above the group 3.00 
to 3.24 while the I. Q’s. are below the median 
which is 105 to 109. 
explainable by the fact that while their I. Q’s. 
range from 94 to 104 there is not one of them 
mental age below 14 and 4 
months. Any mental age of 14 
years or over should be able to carry the work 
of the ninth grade. If in addition to 
mental age the pupil possesses other favorable 


Seven of these cases are 


with a vears 


one with a 


such 


traits that tend to promote school success we 
would not be surprised to find doing 
school work. 


him 
better than average Careful in- 
vestigation shows that each of the seven cases 
found under teacher ratings 1.75 to 2.99 and 
below I. Q. group 105-109, has a mental age of 
14 vears or above and sufficient application to 


make a favorable impression upon the teach- 


ers. The eighth ease is one with a teacher 
rating of 2.75-2.99 and coming under I. Q. 


This girl had a chronological 


vears and 5 mon 


group S5—S?. 


age of 15 


ths and earned a 
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mental age of 15 vears and 7 
test, giving her an I. Q. of 89. We would « 
to find that she school w 
under the average However, 
1916-17, she made a genet 


pect was doing 
quality. 


the school vear 
average of 79 per cent. in her studies, and 
rated (3) “average,” by three of her teach: 
and (2) “superior” by one 
her an average rating of 2.75. In the 
the Buckel 


cirl, made 


Foundation a previous test of t 
she 


intelligence 


same when was in the sixt 


grade, gave her an quotient 


108. The later test, for some reason, did 
get at the true intelligence level of this } 
Needless to sav she will be 
near future. 

In the light of the above explanations of 


tested again in t 


variations contrary to expectation in Table | 

the correlation -+ .586 is relatively high 

seems to indicate that the Stanford Revis 

of the Binet Seale measures the intelligence 

high school pupils with approximate accura 
Wma. M. Proctor 

FORD UNIVERSITY 

To be continued 
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The Child and the Book in War Tim: 
Clara Whitehall Hunt, superintendent of t 
Children’s Department, Brooklyn Public | 
brary. 

A book read by a fourteen-year old boy 
the spark that expanded the powder magaz 
which set fire this world war. 

So, in effect, said Garvio Prinzip, murd 
of the Austrian royalties. 

While the anarchist book 
was not the “cause” of the 
the lack of them 
making the war: and the books we give 
hast 


wars Ss! 


read by Pri 
books 
had much to do 


war, 
5 | 

nave 
children will be enormous factors in 


ing or deferring the day when 
Cease. 

The bad influence of the morally 
book is Too 


the harmfulness of the mediocre-reading 


recognized. few people ren 
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technical and military books—books on food 
production anl conservation; to help in Red 
Cross drives, Liberty Bond sales and every 
patriotic work, and with it all to carry on the 
normal work of the library. Our home folk 
need relief from the strain and stress of war 
work, the anxiety we now feel, the sorrow 
which is inevitable. They need the relaxa- 
tion, the consolation, the inspiration of good 
books. 

To this is added the work of supplying our 
men in camp and field and fleet, here and over- 
seas. The libraries of this country, united in 
the American Library Association, took up 
this work as soon as our country went into the 
war. They carried on a campaign for money 
which produced over $1,700,000. It has 
erected 36 camp library buildings, and is serv- 
ing more than 553 camps, stations and vessels. 
Tt has sent nearly 200,000 selected books over 
seas, has purchased over 300,000 volumes, 
mostly military, naval and other technical 
books; has sent to eamps and stations nearly 
2,000,000 and 5,000,000 magazines. All this 
work is under the charge of Dr. Herbert Put- 
nam, Librarian of Congress, with headquart- 
ers in Washington at the Library of Congress 
Building, Dr. Putnam is serving without com- 
pensation; and more than 150 librarians from 
different parts of the country are in the serv- 
ice; the services of many of these are volun- 
teered personally or supplied by their libraries. 
The Library Association will institute a cam- 
paign, within a short time, for $3,000,000 
funds to continue and increase this great 
work. 

The schools have cooperated very cordially 
and effectively with the libraries in the cam- 
paigns for supplying books for our soldiers 
and sailors—as they have in so many other 
things. 

The men are eager for books, the need is 
immediate and they are most gratefully re- 
eeived and appreciated. This need will con- 
tinue as long as the war lasts, and I am sure 
we will receive the continued support of the 
schools. 

Library Service in Coope ration with the 
Junior Red Cross: Errig L. Power, head of 
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the Children’s Department, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. 


Looking back over an experience of twenty 


or more years in various children’s libraries, 


the writer can recall many a tousled h 
buried deep in a dingy volume and bright ey 
meeting hers in mutual admiration of a gr 


story-book hero. Of these browsers among 


books one is now “ flying for France”; one is 


directing a battalion of men in an Ameri 
training camp; one is organizing a departme: 
of industry for the national governme: 
Have they forgotten their boyish dreams 
Perseus who slew the dragon which was d 
vastating his country; or Hercules wh 
battled with the hundred headed serpent 
before Troy and who was not ashamed to ck 
the king’s stable; or King Arthur, honoral 
and gentle knight; or Beowulf, “ bold to ras! 
ness for himself, prudent for his comrad 
daring, resourceful, knowing no fear, loyal 
his king”? For many years the public 
braries in this country have placed bef 
children great world literature, secure in 
belief of the power of that literature to 
pare the children to meet the emergencies 
life. 

The reading of great books stimulates 
directs the imagination and it is the stimulat 
imagination of the children which the Juni 
Red Cross organization expects to turn 
channels of constructive patriotic servi 
With this thought in mind the following pr 
gram of reading has been prepared for met 
bers: (a) Heroic and patriotic literature wh 
shall make a strong emotional appeal; 
books of American history and travel w! 
shall fully inform the reader; (c) accounts 


critical periods in the history of the world 


lected to show loyalty to country; (d) accounts 


of critical periods in American history; 
biographies of heroes and heroines of servi 
(f) autobiographies of new Americans; 
popular books on civies, showing duties of 1 
Americans; (g) popular books on civies, sh 
ing duties and privileges of Americans; 
modern patriotic poems, speeches, letters a 


narratives. 
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THE WHITE HOUS] 
WASHINGTON 


AGAIN THE GOVERNMENT COMES TO THE PEO- 
PLE OF THE COUNTRY WITH THE REQUEST THA 
THEY LEND THEIR MONEY, AND LEND IT UPON A 
MORE LIBERAL SCALE THAN EVER BEFORE, IN OR- 
DER THAT THE GREAT WAR FOR THE RIGHTS O] 
AMERICA AND THE LIBERATION OF THE WORLD 
MAY BE PROSECUTED WITH EVER INCREASING 
VIGOR TO A VICTORIOUS CONCLUSION. AND II 
MAKES THE APPEAL WITH THE GREATEST CONFI- 
DENCE BECAUSE IT KNOWS THAT EVERY DAY I 
IS BECOMING CLEARER AND CLEARER TO THINK- 
ING MEN THROUGHOUT THE NATION THAT THI 
WINNING OF THE WAR IS AN ESSENTIAL INVES] 
MENT. THE MONEY THAT IS HELD BACK NOW 
WILL BE OF LITTLE USE OR VALUE IF THE WAR 
IS NOT WON AND THE SELFISH MASTERS OF GER- 
MANY ARE PERMITTED TO DICTATE WHAT AMER 
ICA MAY AND MAY NOT DO. MEN IN AMERICA 
BESIDES, HAVE FROM THE FIRST UNTIL NOW _DEDI 
CATED BOTH THEIR LIVES AND THEIR FORTUNES 
TO THE VINDICATION AND MAINTENANCE OF THI 
GREAT PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTS FOR WHICH OUR 
GOVERNMENT WAS SET UP THEY WILL NOT FAII 
NOW TO SHOW THE WORLD FOR WHA! THEIR 
WEALTH WAS INTENDED. 


WOODROW WILSON 
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BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


t Invaluable for instruction and lecture work 
= ~an ideal projection lantern for class room, 


> ae { laboratory or auditorium. 





4 ‘ | Models for either lantern 
we slides or opaque objects 
(photo prints, post cards, 


specimens, etc.) or both. 





Equipped with the new gas- 


“id 


filled mazda lamp, absolutely 
automatic. More complete 
vai, SER Nes models for microscopical and 
all known forms of optical 


Combined Balopticon 
projection. 


Because of the demands made upon our resources for some of the government’s 
most important military needs, we are unable to make Balopticon deliveries for 
the present. While proud to be of service in this world crisis, we shall expect 
to serve our other patrons even more efficiently than before, when the world is 


again at peace. 








Bausch €7 lomb Optical ©. 


581 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisoce 


Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Photographic 
and Ophthalmic Lenses, Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, Searchlight 
Reflectors, and other High-Grade Optical Products 


























